






V Central Intelligei 



Mission: Foreign intelligence, 
including mtlifaty, political, economic 
and scientific information affecting 
national security; Counterintelligence; 
covert operations authorized by 



inches of IBM, Texas Instruments 

d other U.S. electronics companies. 

' 

srmatton with Groupe Bull, the state-K 
nod computer company. 

rre/: The Mossad focuses on Israel's 7 
i>vir|3; IftehiidS; but has ^SO : ;Stdl§tti:|| 
3 secrets, as In the case of formed J 
ral intelligence analyst Jonathan 

■npcny said Israeli officers stale - 1 
:rets of a new spy camera and ^ 



Challenge: Besides tracking the 
dissolving Soviet bloc, the CIA is. 



expected to focus more resources or 
the activities of.America'j economic 
competitors. Gates wants to thwart 
espionage and collusive practices 
targeted against U.S. companies. 



elect Competitor*: 

ussia: Successors to the KGB and 
leir agents may keep trying tc steak 
•S. business or technology secrets, 
ossibly for private Russian ‘ i 
ompanies. Domestic spying should 
eerease 



K Its General Department f 
ing spiesrtn the Europeon 
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U.S. spies may shift 
to economic capers f: 

BYDONCLARK : ■■■ ^ • 7 7 

Chronicle Staff Writer . : J'.' 

. Should the Central Intelligence 
Agency try to keep America compet- 
itive? . . ' r 

With the Cold War passing into histo- 
ry, some congressmen and business exec- 
utives want to step up CIA spying on 
economic and technological riyais, such 
as Japan. .... 

Some people, including former CIA 
Director Stansfield Turner, would even 
hand foreign companies’ secrets to U.S. i 
competitors under certain circumstanc- 
es.: ’ . 7; '7 . 7|f ”. - ' X 7 

It’s a controversial area,' raising ques- 
tions about privacy, government favorit- 
ism and CIA competence in business af- 
fairs. 

“That kind of activity could quickly 
embroil us in an enormous legal hassle,” 
said Robert Gates, CIA director, in a re- 
cent television interview. “After all, if 
tax dollars are supporting this activity, 7 
why are you helping this industry and 
not that industry?” 

Yet Gates sees three legitimate mis- 4 
sions in economic intelligence. He would 
identify foreign governments that vio- 
late trade agreements or collude with 
companies “in ways that disadvantage 
U.S. industry unfairly”; counter coun- 
tries that use their intelligence services 



against U.S. companies; and track for- 
eign technology developments that af- 
fect national security. 

All three missions could put CIA offi- ? 
cials in the position of trying to figure 
out what’s happening behind closed 
doors at foreign companies and econom- 
ic ministries. And that concerns civil lib- 
ertarians. • 



»om If has tiny and ineffectual 
sions of the CWfflJsiFBt; But - , ", . 
panese scrnaanllffond its Ministry 
International tSwKHShd Industry 
Jolly collect and swap vast amounts 
information concerning U.S. markets i 
d technology. 

stiirtates CtA'S budget excludes electronic 
d satellite inteiliqencecjalfioring. Total ’ it# 
S. intelligence budge* exceeds $30 ,7 - 1 
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What if the best source of informa- 
tion happens to be U.S. companies in 
partnerships with foreign firms? .; ,, ; , t! , 
r; What happens to sensitive business 
; information picked up by spies or elec- 
tronic surveillance? ; \7' • ■ 
' -“To be engaged in surreptitious in- 
' , , . . See Page B6, CoL 1 7 
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vestigation of private Industry rais- 
es a lot of serious concerns,” said 
: Gary Stern, who heads an American 
Civil Liberties Union project on na- 
tional-security studies. “It’s one 
thing if they are getting voluntary 
cooperation and quite another it 
they are doing undercover work.” . 

The CIA always has been a lead- 
ing employer of economists. They 
sift through published data about 
various countries, as well as clues 
from secret sources such as spy sat- 
ellite photos and communications 
intercepted by the National Securi- 
ty Agency, a Pentagon agency 
charged with code-breaking and 
monitoring communications. 

! Dissemination of confidential in- 
formation is restricted. Turner, who 
headed the CIA during the Carter 
' administration, recalled in an inter- 
view that a CIA chief of station in 
one country stumbled upon the con- 
tract bids of two European competi- 
tors to a U.S. company. The infor- 
mation would have been a big help 
to the U.S. bidder, but Turner 
couldn’t find a way to disclose it 



UJS. government could never fairly 
distribute the fruits of industrial es- 
piopage to U.S. companies. 

“Do you give information to a 
U.S. company for use in their facili- 
ty in Japan and not to Honda, which 
employs workers in Marysville, 
Ohio?" Inman said. "The U.S. intelli- 
gence community ought to stay out 
^of that” 

Vet the CIA could help U.S. busi- 
ness without the cloak-and-dagger 
’stuff, Inman and others say. For 
example, the CIA has a huge staff of 
translators. Most important U.S. 
documents are translated into Japa- 



The CIA could help 
US. business with 
its huge staff of 
translators 



nese, but American companies of- 
ten miss Japanese-language docu- 
ments that could help them sell 
products and prepare competitive 



under CIA rules, strategies. is\-. ; 

Turner, who argues that eco- ! “The agency could do a lot if the 
nomic competitiveness and national analysts were taken off trying to 
security are now closely entwined, v figure out how many Afghanis are 
believes that it makes sense for the in the hills and put to work on read- 
agency to pick up both foreign com- ing all the publications of the Japan -• 
pany secrets and general informa- * electronics associations, said Clyde 
tion, such as grain harvests and f Prestowitz, a former trade adviser 
steel output. He thinks the secre- ! to the Reagan ad mini stration and 
, ,tary of commerce could decide president of the Economic Strategy 
whether to give such information to k institute ^Washington. , . . 

" ‘a particular CHS company or make The Foreign Broadcast Xnforma- 
| it puhlic for the benefit of an entires;? tion Service, a little-known CLA 
; industry, f- “ . ; unit, does translate some foreign 

To reduce the risk of getting public documents and news reports. 

■ caught by friendly countries, Turn- f s - One of its recent reports — stamped 
er would give most spying tasks to “for official use only” — disclosed 
l new technologies such as a new gen- key budget proposals in science and 

1 eration of spy satellites. “Washing- technology of Japan’s Ministry of 
ton can easily construct a system Trade and Industry, including in- 
i! that will detect any significant ac- vestments ranging from supercom- * 

' tivity on the surface of the earth, puters to supersonic aircraft 
day or night under clouds or jungle ..... Any CIA forecasts concerning 

?! cover,” Turner wrote in the journal business and technology may face 
\ Foreign Affairs. skepticism, based on past miscues 

! For financial and philosophical such as its failure to predict the fall 

. reasons, others doubt such ideas of the shah of Iran or the rapid 

will fly. Bobby Inman, deputy CIA collapse of the Soviet economy. ? 
director in the early 1980s and for- Electronics industry executives 
merNSA director, believes that the give some CIA agents mixed re- 
•“ ’ . ... id.ah7 
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nese, but American companies of- 
ten miss Japanese-language docu- 
ments that could help them sell 
products and prepare competitive - 
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analysts were taken off trying to 
figure out how many Afghanis are 
in the hills and put to work on read- 
ing all the publications of the Japan - ; 
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V new technologies such as a new gen- 
eration of spy satellites. “Washing- 
ton can easily construct a system 
4 that will, detect any significant ac- 
| tivity on the surface of the earth,b 
day or night. Under clouds or jungle . , 
| cover,” Turner wrote in the journal 
■ Foreign Affairs. 

I .? For financial and philosophical 
reasons, others doubt such ideas 



key budget proposals in science and 
technology of Japan's Ministry of 
Trade and Industry, including in- 
vestments ranging from supercom- ' 
puters to supersonic aircraft 
Any CIA forecasts concerning 
business and technology may face 
skepticism, based on past miscues 
such as its failure to predict the fall 
of the shah of Iran or the rapid 
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SHOULD THE CIA HELP U.S. CORPORATIONS? 



foreign intelligence 
services plant moles 
in our high-tech j:i 

companies. We 
know they rifle 
brief cases of our ■■ 
businessmen who : i 
travel in their ; f ' 

countries. We know 
that they collect 
Information on what : . 
we are doing, and I 
think the CIA and the V 
FBI working together 
should have a very 
aggressive program 
against it." 

Robert Gates, 

CIA director ■ 

Sources: CIA, Foreign Affairs magazine. Chronicle research 
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information to b U.5. 
company for use in 
their fadlity in Japan < 
and not to Toyota, 
which employs 
workers in f / 

Marysville, Ohio? 

The U.S. intelligence 
community ought to 
stay out of that* 

Bobby Inman,. 
former deputy 
CIA director 



"Economic 
competitiveness is 
part of our national 
security today . . . 
Economic intelligence 
can range from the v 
broad trends that y 
foreign businesses -v 
-are pursuing, all the 
way to what ' ;•< 
individual foreign 
competitors are 
bidding against U.S. 
corporations on 
specific contracts 



Stansfield Turner,' 
former CIA director 
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views In understanding key issues; 
in several cases, CIA agents called 
the executives with purportedly hot 
information that turned out to be 
old news. 

But the agency seems eager to 
learn. In October 1990, for example, 
it sponsored an unusual gathering 
of prominent experts to discuss Ja- 
pan’s growing economic clout 

The setting was Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology, an upstate New 
York college that Utter became em- 
broiled in controversy after a series 
of revelations about its relationship 
with the CIA. A memorandum be-" 
lieved to be written by a CIA agent 
said the event was designed “to un- 
derstand the environment in which 
we will be required to work against 
the Japanese target in the year 
2000." 

But a draft report written after ; 
the discussions by an Institute off i- w 
cial caused a furer on campus and 
in Japan. The report called main- 
stream Japanese people the product 
of an “amoral” culture bent on 
worldwide dominance. < s;, 

“In their value system almost 
any tactic is acceptable,” the report - 



said. “The weak, downtrodden, and 
the failed do not receive sympathy 
in Japan, but rather contempt.” 

The report was disavowed by ; 
many conference participants, in- 
cluding Kent Harrington, the CIA’s 
national intelligence officer for 
East Asia. But Harrington also told 
an investigator for the Rochester 
institute that the conference was 
very worthwhile. A transcript of 
the Japan discussion remains classi- 
fied, • sh- -• 

Chalmers Johnson, an expert on 
Japanese industry at the University 
of California at San Diego who at- 
tended the conference, was anger- 
ed by the report but pleased by the 
CIA’s attention to declining U.S. 
competitiveness in technology, 
i, , “We’ve lost control of our desti- 
ny in electronics,” Johnson said. 
“The people from the agency struck 
me as intelligent people and deeply 
concerned about the almost total 
erosion of our industrial base from 
our lack of investment 

"They’re well aware that there is 
a post-Cold War agenda for the 
agency, and they are trying to fig- 
ure out what it should be.” 




